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Dear  Citizen, 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  government  is  the  legislative  process. 
Yet,  in  many  ways,  it  also  appears  to  be  among  the  most  mysterious.  The  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Commonwealth  has  published  this  booklet,  Laivmaking  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  help  clear  up  the  mysteries  and  provide  you  with  a  basic  under- 
standing of  how  a  bill  becomes  a  law,  and  to  explain  how  you  can  become  involved  in  the 
process.  It  follows  lawmaking  in  our  General  Court  step  by  step  from  the  initial  filing  of  a 
bill  until  the  day  when  the  governor  signs  the  bill  into  law. 

The  legislative  process  is  sometimes  frustrating,  often  rewarding,  always  fascinating.  I  hope 
this  publication  answers  your  questions  about  lawmaking  and  increases  your  interest  in  this 
essential  governmental  role. 

'  / 


William  Francis  Galvin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 


AN  OVERVIEW 

The  responsibility  for  enact- 
ing laws  in  Massachusetts 
rests  primarily  with  the  state 
legislature,  formally  known  as 
the  General  Court.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches:  a 
160-member  House  of  Repre- 
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bills  and  assign  them  to  ap- 
propriate joint  committees. 
lEObb   QE?fi  1         There  are  21  of  these  com- 

mittees,  each  responsible  for 
studying  the  bills  which  per- 
tain to  a  specific  area  (i.e. 

*  An  'executive"  session  in  the  legislature  .         .  , 
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complete  list  of  committees 
on  the  back  cover).  Each 
committee  is  composed  of  six 
Senators  and  eleven  Repre- 
sentatives, except  for  the 
committee  on  Transportation 
which  has  seven  members  on 
the  Senate  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  standing  committees 
schedule  public  hearings  for 
the  individual  bills,  which  afford 
citizens,  legislators  and  lobby- 
ists the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views.  Committee 
members  meet  at  a  later  time 
in  executive  session*  to  review 
the  public  testimony  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  each  bill 
before  making  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  then  issues 
its  report,  recommending  that 
a  bill  "ought  to  pass"  or  uought 
not  to  pass"  and  the  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Clerk  s  office. 


The  first  reading  of  a  favor- 
ably-reported bill  is  automatic 
and  occurs  when  the  commit- 
tee's report  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate Clerk.  Matters  not  requir- 
ing reference  to  another  joint 
House  or  Senate  committee 
are,  following  the  first  read- 
ing, referred  without  debate 
to  the  Committee  on  Steering 
and  Policy  in  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept certain  special  laws  rela- 
tive to  a  city  or  town),  or 
placed  in  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  (the  Calendar)  without 
debate,  for  a  second  reading 
in  the  House. 

If  a  bill  affects  the  finances 
of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  or  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
after  the  first  reading.  If  the 
bill  involves  county  finances 
when  reported  in  the  House, 
it  is  then  referred  to  the  com- 
-continued 


'  The  Committee  on  Steering  and  Policy 
was  established  in  1983  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  order  of  priorities  of  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  it,  on  the  urgency  for  con- 
sideration of  such  matters,  and  on  alter- 
native methods  of  responding  to  such 
matters.  The  committee  is  required  to  re- 
port on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  hills  re- 
ferred to  it  no  later  than  30  days  after 
receiving  them,  and  before  the  last  for- 
mal sitting  of  the  legislative  i 


-continued  from  page  1 
mittee  on  Counties  on  the 
part  of  the  House  (this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  the  Senate). 

Adverse  reports  ("ought 
not  to  pass")  are  also  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Steering 
and  Policy  in  the  Senate1  or 
placed  without  debate  in  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  for  the  next 
session  of  the  House.  Accep- 
tance by  either  branch  of  an 
adverse  report  is  considered 
the  final  rejection  of  the  mat- 
ter. However,  an  adverse  re- 
port can  be  overturned.  A 
member  may  move  to  substi- 
tute the  bill  for  the  report, 
and,  if  the  motion  to  substi- 
tute carries,  the  matter  is 
then  given  its  first  reading 
and  follows  the  same  proce- 
dure as  if  reported  favorably 
by  committee. 

After  a  bill  takes  its  second 
reading,  it  is  open  to  debate 
on  amendments  and  motions. 
Following  debate,  a  vote  is 
taken  and  if  the  bill  receives  a 
favorable  vote  by  the  mem- 
bership, it  is  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Bills  in  the 
Third  Reading.  This  amounts 
to  the  preliminary  passage  of 
the  bill  in  one  branch. 

That  committee  examines 
technical  points,  as  well  as 
the  legality  and  constitutional- 
ity of  the  measure,  and  en- 
sures that  it  does  not  dupli- 
cate or  contradict  existing 
law.  The  House  committee 
on  Bills  in  the  Third  Reading 
is  required  to  report  on  any 
matter  referred  to  it  no  later 
than  45  days  after  receiving  it. 
The  committee  then  issues  a 
report  and  returns  the  bill  to 
the  respective  House  or  Sen- 
ate for  its  third  reading.  At 
that  time,  legislators  can  fur- 
ther debate  and  amend  the 
bill.  Following  the  third  read- 
ing, the  body  votes  on  "pass- 


ing the  bill  to  be  engrossed." 

The  bill  must  then  pass 
through  three  readings  and 
engrossment  in  the  second 
legislative  branch.  Should 
that  occur,  it  is  sent  to  the 
Legislative  Engrossing  Divi- 
sion where  it  is  typed  on  spe- 
cial parchment  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Laws. 

However,  if  the  second 
branch  passes  an  amended 
version  of  the  bill,  the  legisla- 
tion returns  to  the  original 
branch  for  a  vote  of  concur- 
rence in  the  amendment.  If 
concurrence  is  rejected,  a 
conference  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  members  from 
each  legislative  branch  repre- 
senting both  political  parties 
may  be  formed  to  effect  a 
compromise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. When  a  compromise  is 
reached,  the  bill  is  sent  to 
both  legislative  branches  for 
their  approval. 

A  vote  "to  enact"  the  bill, 
first  in  the  House  and  later  in 
the  Senate,  is  the  final  step  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
legislature. 

Following  enactment,  the 
bill  goes  to  the  governor,  who 
may  sign  the  bill  into  law,  al- 
low it  to  become  law  without 
signing  it  (if  the  governor  holds 
the  bill  for  ten  days  without 
taking  any  action  while  the 
legislature  is  in  session,  it  be- 
comes law  without  his  or  her 
signature),  veto  it,  or  return  it 
to  the  legislature  with  recom- 
mended changes.  If  the  legis- 
lature has  prorogued,  concluded 
its  yearly  session,  and  the  gov- 
ernor does  not  sign  the  bill 
within  ten  days,  it  dies.  This  is 
referred  to  as  a  "pocket  veto." 
The  ten-day  period  includes 
every  day  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  it  begins  the  day 
after  the  legislation  is  laid  on 
the  governor's  desk. 

A  bill  signed  by  the  gover- 


nor, or  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  branches  over  his  veto, 
becomes  a  law.  It  is  usually  ef- 
fective in  ninety  days.  The  day 
after  the  governor  signs  the 
bill  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  day,  and  each  succeeding 
day,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays,  is  counted  until  the 
ninetieth. 

Laws  considered  "emer- 
gency" in  nature  take  effect 
immediately  upon  signing  if 
the  legislature  has  voted  to  at- 
tach an  "emergency  preamble" 
to  the  bill.  Adoption  of  the 
preamble  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  membership. 

The  governor  may  also  de- 
clare an  act  to  be  an  emer- 
gency law  and  make  it  effec- 
tive at  once.  A  special  act 
takes  effect  thirty  days  from 
the  day  it  is  signed,  unless  it 
contains  a  provision  to  make 
it  effective  immediately. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS:  ACCES- 
SIBLE TO  ALL 

The  workings  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  accessible  to  you  as  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts.  You 
are  strongly  encouraged  to 
observe  the  proceedings  at 
the  State  House. 

Observing  a  Committee  Hearing 

Call  the  House  Clerk's  of- 
fice at  (617)  722-2356  or  the 
Senate  Clerk's  office  at  (617) 
722-1276  or  check  the  news- 
papers for  the  schedules  of 
public  hearings  on  legislative 
proposals.  Most  hearings  occur 
during  the  morning,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  throughout 
the  year,  but  especially  be- 
tween February  and  June  in 
the  first  annual  session  of  the 
two-year  General  Court. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  State 
House,  go  to  the  Legislative 
Documents  Division  (Room 
428),  where  you  can  obtain  a 


copy  of  the  Daily  List  of  Legis- 
lative Committee  Hearings.  It 
contains  a  list  of  bills  upon 
which  testimony  will  be  heard 
on  that  day.  Bills  concerning 
the  same  general  subject  are 
usually  grouped  together  and 
heard  at  a  single  hearing. 

Copies  of  bills  under  con- 
sideration may  be  secured  ei- 
ther in  Room  428  or  in  the 
hearing  room.  Also  available 
to  you  are  Bulletins  of  Com- 
mittee Work,  containing  the 
names  of  the  members  of 
each  committee,  as  well  as  a 
listing  and  brief  legislative  his- 
tory of  all  bills  assigned  to 
each  committee. 

Most  hearings  are  informal. 
Visitors  are  allowed  to  enter 
and  leave  the  hearing  room  at 
any  time  during  the  proceedings. 

The  Senate  or  House  chair- 
persons conduct  hearings  on 
matters  before  joint  commit- 
tees. Bills  are  generally  dis- 
cussed in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  Daily  List. 
Customarily,  the  testimony  of 
the  proponents  is  presented 
first,  followed  by  that  of  the 
opponents.  Legislators  and 
constitutional  officers  are  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  turn. 

The  hearing  ends  following 
completion  of  testimony  on 
the  bills  under  consideration. 
Later,  the  members  meet  in 
executive  session  to  discuss 
the  bill  as  described  in  Part 
One  of  this  publication. 

Observing  the  House  or  Senate  in 
Session 

The  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  usually 
meet  Monday  through 
Wednesday  at  1 :00  pm  in  for- 
mal session,  and  Thursday  at 
1 1 :00  am.  in  an  informal  ses- 
sion (without  a  calendar). 
Formal  sessions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  broadcast  live 
on  local  television  (Channel  44). 


Public  galleries  for  observ- 
ing the  activity  within  the 
chambers  are  located  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  visitors  are 
permitted  to  enter  and  leave 
freely.  The  presiding  officers 
in  each  chamber  are  elected 
by  the  full  membership  of  the 
respective  branches  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  biennial  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

The  presiding  officer  in  the 
House  is  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  in  the  Senate,  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  the  Senate 
President.  The  presiding  of- 
ficer first  takes  up  matters 
which  are  not  listed  in  the 
Calendar  such  as  reconsidera- 
tion or  enactment  of  bills,  and 
adoption  of  resolutions  and 
orders.  The  body  then  pro- 
ceeds to  those  matters  listed 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Day  (the 
Calendar).  Informal  or  non- 
calendar  sessions  consider 
only  noncontroversial  matters. 

You  may  obtain  the  Calendar 
for  the  House  or  Senate  ses- 
sions from  the  Legislative 
Documents  Division,  Room 
428.  This  document  will  enable 
you  to  follow  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  session. 

The  clerk  of  each  branch 
reads  each  bill  by  title  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  it.  The 
clerk's  staff  records  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  session.  Any 
member  desiring  to  debate  a 
specific  item  on  the  Calendar 
calls  out  "pass  "when  the  item 
is  read  by  the  clerk.  The  item 
is  then  "passed"  for  debate. 
After  all  noncontroversial 
items  are  disposed  of,  the 
-passed"  items  are  taken  up. 

Debate  on  a  bill  may  occur 
during  the  second  and  third 
readings.  The  clerk  identifies 
the  bill  by  title  before  debate 
is  allowed  to  begin.  Follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  debate, 
a  vote  is  taken. 


When  a  vote  is  taken  on  a 
bill,  the  presiding  officer  in 
each  branch  calls,  "all  those  in 
favor,  say  aye';  opposed  nay'." 
He  or  she  then  interprets  the 
consensus  of  the  member- 
ship. A  member  doubting 
that  ruling  may  request  a 
standing  vote  or  a  roll  call. 
The  latter  is  ordered  if  at  least 
twenty  members  of  the  House 
support  it.  In  the  Senate, one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present 
must  support  the  request  for 
a  roll  call. 

In  the  Senate,  roll  call  votes 
are  conducted  orally.  Each 
member's  name  is  read  and 
the  vote  recorded,  with  the 
results  tallied  by  the  clerk.  An 
electronic  voting  system  is 
used  in  the  House.  There, 
each  representative  is  as- 
signed a  desk  with  a  roll  call 
box,  which  is  connected  elec- 
tronically to  the  roll  call 
boards'  in  the  front  of  the 
House  chamber.  During  the 
vote,  a  member  presses  either 
a  "yea"  or  a  "nay"  button  on 
his  or  her  desk  correspond- 
ing respectively  to  either  a 
green  or  red  light  beside  the 
member's  name  on  the  roll 
call  board. 

When  the  vote  is  com- 
pleted, a  tally  is  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  boards  beneath  the 
number  of  the  bill  upon 
which  the  vote  was  taken. 

PARTICIPATING  IIV 
THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS 

Massachusetts  citizens  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  law- 
making process  of  the  state 
legislature.  It  is  a  good  idea 
for  a  person  who  feels 
strongly  about  an  issue  to 
present  his  or  her  ideas  to  a 
Representative  or  Senator. 

-continued 


'  The  roll  call  board  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chamber  contains  the  names  of  the 
majority  membership,  beginning  with 
members  of  the  leadership.  The  remain- 
ing party  members  are  listed  below  m 
alphabetical  order  continuing  onto  the 
board  on  the  right  side  of  the  chamber. 
Members  of  the  minority  party  leader- 
ship and  their  members  follow. 


-continued  from  prior  page 
That  person  may  discover 
that  those  concerns  have  al- 
ready been  formulated  into  a 
bill  which  is  awaiting  legisla- 
tive action.  If  not,  the  citizen 
is  allowed  to  file  legislation 
addressing  the  subject.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  one  of  the  few 
states  to  allow  its  citizens  to 
do  so.  This  access  is  called 
the  "right  of  free  petition." 

Although  it  is  not  mandatory 
that  a  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor sponsor  a  citizen's  bill,  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate 
provide  that  a  petition  must 
be  endorsed  for  presentation 
by  a  member  before  it  can  be 
considered  by  the  General 
Court.  Obtaining  the  support 
of  individual  legislators,  then, 
is  most  advisable. 

Legislation  must  be  filed  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate 
Clerk's  office  by  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December  pre- 
ceding the  first  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  two-year  General 
Court.  The  joint  rules,  as 
changed  and  adopted  in  1995, 
provide  that  any  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  legislature  at 
the  end  of  the  first  annual  ses- 
sion shall  carry  over  into  the 
second  annual  session  at  the 
same  legislative  status,  except 
Appropriation  Bills  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor. 
Other  pieces  of  legislation 
that  do  not  have  local  ap- 
proval of  a  city  or  town  and 
which  are  filed  at  any  other 
time  would  be  considered 
late  filed  petitions  and  thus 
start  their  course  in  the  re- 
spective Rules  committees  of 
the  two  branches.  The  legisla- 
ture is  elected  biennially  in 
even-numbered  years. 

When  a  bill  is  filed,  it  is  re- 
corded in  a  docket  book  in 
the  Clerk's  office.  The  book 
provides  the  name  of  the  leg- 
islator filing  the  bill,  the 


names  of  the  petitioners,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  and 
the  number  the  bill  has  been 
given  for  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. The  books  are  espe- 
cially useful  when  one  is  try- 
ing to  locate  various  pieces  of 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature 
before  the  Legislative  Bulletin 
is  published  or  the  formal  list- 
ing of  all  legislation  appears 
in  the  subject  index.  (A  par- 
tial subject  index  is  available 
in  the  Clerk's  office  shortly  af- 
ter all  legislation  has  been 
filed  in  the  General  Court;  a 
more  complete  version  is 
available  usually  by  midyear. 
The  "carryover"  provisions  of 
pending  legislation  from  the 
first  term  into  the  second  an- 
nual session  became  effective 
with  the  1995-1996  session  of 
the  General  Court.) 

The  petitioner  may  want  to 
contact  other  petitioners 
whose  legislation  addresses 
the  same  issue  as  the  one  in 
which  he  or  she  is  interested. 
Working  cooperatively  rather 
than  independently  can  in- 
crease the  impact  of  the  pro- 
ponents' arguments. 

A  petitioner  should  be  well- 
prepared  before  testifying  at  a 
public  hearing.  Well  organized, 
well-researched  presentation 
statements  naturally  have  a 
positive  influence  on  commit- 
tee members.  If  unable  to  at- 
tend a  public  hearing,  a  peti- 
tioner should  prepare  written 
testimony  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  committee  before 
the  scheduled  hearing. 

Petitioners  should  prepare 
a  summary  of  the  planned  tes- 
timony and  make  a  number  of 
copies  for  distribution  to 
committee  members,  staff 
members  and  any  media  rep- 
resentatives present.  This  al- 
lows members  to  make  notes 
on  the  testimony  while  the 
petitioner  is  speaking.  If  the 


petitioner  is  serving  as  a 
spokesperson  for  a  group,  he 
or  she  should  mention  that  to 
the  committee  prior  to  testi- 
fying. Very  often,  only  written 
testimony  is  accepted  on 
refiled  bills. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentation,  committee  mem- 
bers may  request  further  in- 
formation or  clarification.  Af- 
ter all  testimony  is  heard,  the 
hearing  is  complete  and  the 
committee  will  meet,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  either  that  day 
or  at  a  later  time,  to  decide 
whether  to  issue  a  favorable 
or  unfavorable  report. 

The  committee  report  is 
crucial  to  the  survival  of  a  bill, 
since  the  recommendations  of 
all  committee  reports  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  the  legislature. 

"Money"  bills  (bills  impos- 
ing a  state  tax)  must  be  first 
reported  in  the  House.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  reading  of 
such  a  bill  it  is  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  further  study. 
Ways  and  Means  issues  a  re- 
port which  is  sent  to  the 
House;  the  bill  is  then  read  a 
second  time  and  continues 
through  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. The  same  procedure  is 
followed  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  Senate.  Petition- 
ers should  remain  in  contact 
with  the  Clerk's  office  or  the 
appropriate  committee  to 
find  out  when  the  bill  will  re- 
ceive a  reading  before  the  full 
body.  Petitioners  should  also 
try  to  attend  that  legislative 
session  so  that  they  can  en- 
courage support  of  legislators 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  bill.  If 
the  bill  survives  the  debate  in 
the  second  reading,  a  vote 
will  be  taken  "ordering  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,"  and 
the  process  continues  as  de- 
scribed in  Part  One. 


As  the  bill  continues 
through  the  legislative  pro- 
cess, the  petitioner  should 
work  to  convince  legislators 
to  support  it.  The  survival  of 
any  bill  depends  on  contin- 
ued favorable  votes  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  bill  passes  in  both 
branches,  it  is  sent  to  the  House 
and  then  to  the  Senate  for  a 
"vote  to  enact"  the  bill.  Enact- 
ment is  usually  a  formality  but 
it  does  represent  the  final  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by  the  legislature. 

The  last  step  in  the  process 
is  action  by  the  governor.  Let- 
ter-writing campaigns  and 
telegrams  are  often  utilized  to 
acquaint  the  governor  with 
citizen  support  or  opposition. 

After  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  governor,  it  becomes  law, 
usually  effective  in  ninety 
days.  However,  there  may  be 
an  "emergency  preamble"  at- 
tached to  some  laws,  making 
them  effective  immediately,  as 
explained  in  Part  One. 

The  process  of  bringing  a 
bill  to  fruition  as  a  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  a  long,  often  te- 
dious, one.  However,  it  is  also 
very  exciting  and  extremely 
worthwhile.  It  brings  the  av- 
erage citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth much  closer  to  state 
government.  And,  quite  likely, 
if  a  petitioner  is  successful  in 
gaining  acceptance  for  the 
legislation,  that  law  will  be  in 
existence  long  after  he  or  she 
and  all  the  legislators  who 
passed  it  have  departed  from 
the  scene. 


GLOSSARY  OF 
TERMS 

Act 

A  bill  that  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  the  governor. 

Acts  and  Resolves 

A  compilation  of  the  bills 
and  resolves  enacted  and 
passed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  governor.  Bound 
in  a  volume  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Adjournment 

Termination  of  daily  session. 

Adverse  Report 

A  committee  recommendation 
that  a  matter  ought  not  to  pass. 

Bill 

Document  accompanying  a 
petition,  usually  asking  for 
legislative  action  of  a  perma- 
nent nature. 

Committee  on  Bills  in  the  Third 
Reading 

A  committee  of  three  which 
is  empowered  to  examine 
and  correct  bills  and  resolves 
prior  to  their  final  reading  in 
the  Senate  or  House,  resolu- 
tions for  adoption,  and 
amendments  to  bills,  resolves 
and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  other  branch  and  before 
the  body  for  concurrence. 

Concurrence 

Agreement  by  one  branch 
with  an  action  originating  in 
the  other  branch. 

Conference  Committee 

Committee  consisting  of 
three  members  from  each 
body  (one  senator  and  one 
representative  acting  as  chair- 
men) appointed  by  the  legis- 
lative leaders  to  resolve  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bod- 
ies with  regard  to  a  specific 
matter.  Failure  of  the  commit- 
tee to  agree  or  failure  of  one 
body  to  accept  the  committee's 
recommendation  results  in 
the  appointment  of  a  new 
conference  committee. 


Daily  List 

List  of  committee  hearings 
giving  the  committee,  its  mat- 
ters, and  the  time  and  room 
number  of  each  hearing. 

Dissolved 

Termination  of  an  annual 
session  of  the  General  Court 
(the  day  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January). 

Emergency  Preamble 

A  preamble  to  a  bill  setting 
forth  the  facts  constituting  an 
emergency,  and  the  statement 
that  the  law  is  necessary  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health,  safety 
or  convenience.  Matters  with 
emergency  preambles  become 
law  immediately  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  governor.  Either 
the  governor  or  the  legislature 
may  attach  a  preamble. 

Enactment 

Final  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
House  or  Senate. 

Engrossed  Bill  or  Resolve 

Final  version  of  a  bill  for  en- 
actment or  resolve  for  pas- 
sage before  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate after  being  typed  on  spe- 
cial parchment  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Engrossing  Division  and 
certified  by  the  clerk. 

Favorable  Report 

A  committee  recommenda- 
tion that  a  matter  ought  to 
pass.  A  matter  takes  its  first 
reading  at  this  time. 

Formal  Session 

Meeting  to  consider  and  act 
upon  reports  of  committees, 
messages  from  the  governor, 
petitions,  orders,  enactment 
papers  from  the  other  branch, 
matters  in  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  and  various  other  matters 
which  may  be  controversial  in 
nature  and  during  which  roll 
call  votes  may  be  taken. 
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General  Law 

Legislative  act  applying  gen- 
erally to  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  citizens. 

House  and  Senate  Rules 

Rules  of  order  and  proce- 
dure adopted  by  that  branch 
at  the  beginning  of  each  bien- 
nial session. 

Informal  Sessions 

Meeting  designated  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Senate  President  to  consider 
reports  of  committees,  enact- 
ments, papers  from  the  other 
branch,  amendments,  matters 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  and 
various  other  matters  which 
are  of  a  noncontroversial  na- 
ture. Any  session  may  be  de- 
clared an  informal  session 
with  prior  notice  given,  or  in 
cases  of  an  emergency. 

Initiative  Petition 

Request  by  a  specified  num- 
ber of  voters  to  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  law 
to  the  people  for  approval  or 
rejection.  The  petition  is  in- 
troduced into  the  General 
Court  if  signed  by  a  number 
of  citizens  equaling  three  per- 
cent of  the  entire  vote  for 
governor  in  the  preceding  gu- 
bernatorial election.  If  a  pro- 
posed initiative  law  fails  to 
pass  the  General  Court,  addi- 
tional signatures  are  required 
to  place  it  on  the  ballot.  A 
proposed  initiative  constitu- 
tional amendment  approved 
by  at  least  one  quarter  of  the 
General  Court,  sitting  in  joint 
sessions  by  two  consecutively 
elected  General  Courts,  shall 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  ap- 
proval by  the  voters. 


Joint  Committees 

Twenty-one  committees, 
consisting  of  six  Senators  and 
eleven  Representatives,  respon- 
sible for  holding  public  hearings 
and  reporting  on  all  legislative 
matters  referred  to  them. 

Joint  Rule  10 

Rule  requiring  that  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  joint  commit- 
tees be  reported  out  of  commit- 
tees by  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June  of  the  first  annual  session. 
If  a  matter  is  referred  to  com- 
mittee after  June  1 5  in  the 
first  annual  session  of  the  two- 
year  General  Court,  it  must  be 
reported  out  within  10  days, 
excluding  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Joint  Rule  33 

Rule  allowing  the  alteration, 
suspension  or  recision  of  joint 
rules  by  a  concurrent  2/3  vote 
of  members  present  and  vot- 
ing. Some  rules  are  suspended 
only  by  a  4/5  vote  and  a  very 
few  by  unanimous  consent. 

Joint  Rules 

Rules  for  the  governing  of 
the  two  bodies  adopted  by 
both  branches. 

Lay  on  Table 

To  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  a  specific 
bill,  resolve,  report,  amend- 
ment or  motion.  If  an  item  is 
laid  on  the  table,  consider- 
ation is  postponed  until  a  sub- 
sequent motion  taking  the 
item  off  the  table  succeeds.  A 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  can 
be  made  only  in  the  Senate. 

Legislative  Bulletin  on  Commit- 
tee Work 

A  complete  listing  of  all 
matters  and  the  committees 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  A 
short  description  of  each  mat- 
ter, its  number,  hearing  date 
and  committee  report  can 
also  be  found  here. 


Legislative  Record 

Numerical  listing  of  all  num- 
bered matters  filed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  General  Court. 
Includes  a  brief  description  of 
the  matter  and  its  full  legisla- 
tive history. 

Massachusetts  General  Laws 

All  of  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts of  a  general  and  perma- 
nent nature  as  embodied  in 
the  Official  Edition  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Laws  (which 
are  updated  on  a  monthly  ba- 
sis), together  with  all  amend- 
ing and  related  general  stat- 
utes subsequently  enacted 
down  through  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Court. 

Money  Bill 

A  bill  that  transfers  money 
or  property  from  the  people 
to  the  Commonwealth,  i.e.,  a 
bill  that  imposes  a  tax.  These 
bills  must  be  taken  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  first. 

Order 

Formal  motion  in  writing, 
not  requiring  the  governor's 
signature,  which  is  temporary 
in  nature  and  is  used  to  estab- 
lish investigative  committees, 
to  change  rules  and  for  other 
parliamentary  actions. 

Orders  ot  the  Day  (Calendar) 

Listing  of  most  matters  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  at  each  sitting. 

Override 

To  overturn  the  governor's 
veto  by  a  2/3  vote  of  the 
members  present  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Pairing  of  Votes 

Procedure  allowed  in  the 
Senate  only,  whereby  a  mem- 
ber, before  the  vote  is  taken, 
announces  to  the  Senate  that 
he  or  she  has  paired  his  or  her 
vote  with  an  opposing  vote  of 
an  absent  member.  The  two 
votes  do  not  affect  outcome 
of  the  final  tally. 


Pass  a  Resolve 

Final  passage  of  a  resolve  by 
the  House  or  Senate. 

Petition 

A  request  describing  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  the  objects  sought  by 
it,  signed  by  the  petitioner, 
and  accompanied  by  a  draft  of 
the  bill  or  resolve  embodying 
the  legislation  proposed. 

Pocket  Veto 

A  veto  resulting  from  the 
governor's  failure  to  sign  a  bill 
following  prorogation  or  dis- 
solution of  the  second  annual 
sessions  of  the  General  Court. 
Because  the  session  has 
ended,  the  bill  will  not  auto- 
matically become  law  after 
ten  days  and  the  General 
Court  has  no  opportunity  to 
override  the  veto. 

Point  ot  Order 

Challenge  to  a  possible 
breach  of  order  or  rule. 

Proposal 

Document  accompanying  a 
petition  introducing  legislative 
amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth. 

Prorogation 

Termination  of  a  legislative 
year  by  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the 
Governor's  Council  and  both 
legislative  bodies. 

Quorum 

Twenty-one  members  in  the 
Senate,  eighty-one  members 
in  the  House.  Quorum  is  set 
by  the  Constitution  and  also 
by  rule  in  each  branch  of  the 
General  Court. 

Recess 

Temporary  delay  in  pro- 
ceedings. 


Reconsideration 

Motion  to  reconsider  a  vote 
on  action  previously  taken. 
Any  member  may  propose  re- 
consideration and  if  the  mo- 
tion prevails,  the  matter  is 
voted  on  again.  Must  be 
moved  prior  to  entering  upon 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  on  the 
next  legislative  session. 

Referendum  Petition 

Petition  signed  by  a  specified 
number  of  voters  to  repeal  a 
law  enacted  by  the  legislators, 
and  requesting  that  the  legis- 
lation be  suspended  until  a 
vote  is  taken  by  the  people  at 
the  next  state  election. 

Refile 

A  petition  similar  to  one  which 
was  presented  to  the  General 
Court  in  a  previous  year. 

Report  of  a  Committee 

Recommendation  on  a  legis- 
lative matter  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  it  was  referred. 

Resolutions 

Documents  which  may  or 
may  not  accompany  a  petition 
expressing  an  opinion  or  the 
sentiment  of  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  General  Court, 
used  for  congratulations,  for 
memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  regarding 
public  questions,  etc.  Resolu- 
tions do  not  require  the 
governor's  signature. 

Resolve 

Document  accompanying  a 
petition,  usually  asking  for 
legislative  action  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  immediate  nature;  e.g., 
establishing  temporary  inves- 
tigative commissions. 

Senate  and  House  Journals 

Record  of  proceedings  in 
each  chamber  for  each  legis- 
lative day  including  matters 
considered,  amendments  of- 
fered and  votes  taken. 


Special  Law 

Legislative  act  applying  to  a 
particular  county,  city,  town 
or  district,  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  and  not  general 
in  nature. 

Standing  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House 

Eight  permanent  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  (Administra- 
tion, Rules, Ways  and  Means, 
Bills  in  Third  Reading,  Ethics, 
Post  Audit  and  Oversight,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Steering 
and  Policy)  and  in  the  House 
(Rules,  Ways  and  Means,  Bills 
in  Third  Reading,  Ethics,  Coun- 
ties, Post  Audit  and  Oversight, 
Personnel  andAdministration, 
Science  and  Technology) 
which  serve  their  respective 
legislative  bodies  separately. 

Substitution  for  an  Adverse  Report 

Procedure  by  which  a 
committee's  adverse  report  is 
overturned.  The  original  or  a 
new  but  very  similar  bill,  re- 
solve or  resolution  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  adverse  report. 

Veto 

Governor's  objection  in 
writing  to  legislation  enacted 
by  the  General  Court.  The 
legislation  is  returned  to  its 
branch  of  origin. 
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LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTORY 

Room  Telephone 


Senate  Clerk 

335 

722-1276 

House  Clerk 

145 

722-2356 

Senate  Counsel 

200 

722-1470 

House  Counsel 

139 

722-2360 

Legislative  Document  Room 

428 

722-2860 

Committees 

Banks  and  Banking 

42 

722-2370 

Bills  in  Third  Reading  (House) 

20 

722-2410 

Bills  in  Third  Reading  (Senate) 

200 

722-1470 

Commerce  and  Labor 

43 

722-2030 

Counties 

33 

722-2060 

Criminal  Justice 

166 

722-2900 

Education,  Art  and  Humanities 

473G 

722-2070 

Election  Laws 

26 

722-2080 

Energy 

540 

722-2090 

Ethics  (House) 

163 

722-2040 

Ethics  (Senate) 

410 

722-1350 

Federal  Financial  Assistance 

156 

722-2110 

Government  Regulations 

472 

722-2120 

Health  Care 

130 

722-2130 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

38 

722-2470 

Human  Services  and  Elderly  Affairs 

22 

722-2140 

Insurance 

254 

722-2220 

Judiciary  (House  Staff) 

138 

722-2396 

Judiciary  (Senate  Staff) 

213C 

722-1222 

Local  Affairs 

134 

722-2400 

Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture 

473F 

722-2210 

Personnel  and  Administration  (House) 

450 

722-2582 

Post  Audit  and  Oversight  (House) 

146 

722-2560 

Post  Audit  and  Oversight  (Senate) 

312D 

722-1555 

Public  Safety 

473B 

722-2230 

Public  Service 

40 

722-2240 

Rules  (House) 

167 

722-2692 

Rules  (Senate) 

210 

722-1520 

Science  and  Technology  (House) 

155 

722-2883 

Science  and  Technology  (Senate) 

41 3A 

722-1640 

State  Administration 

34 

722-2320 

Steering  and  Policy  (Senate) 

413B 

722-1555 

Taxation 

236 

722-2430 

Transportation 

443 

722-2460 

Ways  and  Means  (House) 

237 

722-2380 

Ways  and  Means  (Senate) 

212 

722-1481 

Address  all  mail  to: 
State  House,  Room  No. 
Boston,  MA  02133 
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ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

Citizen  Information  Service  at  (617)  727-7030  (in  Greater  Boston  area)  or  1-800-392-6090 
(within  Massachusetts  only)  has  computer  access  to  information  on  pending  legislation.  The 
State  Bookstore  (State  House,  Room  116)  has  a  helpful  booklet  titled  Your  State  Legislators, 
which  contains  the  address,  telephone  number  and  committee  assignments  of  each  legislator, 
as  well  as  other  State  House  and  legislative  addresses  and  telephone  numbers.  In  addition,  the 
Bookstore  carries  A  Citizen's  Guide  for  Drafting  Legislation,  a  step  by  step  guide  to  filing  a  bill. 


